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For the Dramatic Mirror. 
THE 
DRAMATIC AUTHORS 
OF 
AMERICA. 
Cc 
“And, as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 


Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation aud a name.” 


Mrs. Carr.—The Fair American; Benevo- 
lent Lawyers, &c. 

Samvec Cuarman.—Dr. Foster ; Gasparoni ; 
The Red Rover; Mail Robbers, &c., &c. We 
subjoin a sketch of this talented actor and dra. 
matist, taken from a periodical of this city :— 

“Tae vate Samver H. Cuarman, ( formerly 
Manager of the Walnut Strect Theatre, Phila- 
delphia.) About the year 1827, Mr. Weymss, 
then Manager of the Chesnut Street Theatre, 
visited England for the purpose of raising re- 
cruits. His speculation was unusually succcss- 
ful both in quantity and quility—the brightest 
constellation that ever sone on our theatrical 
hemisphere—included the Slomans, Mrs. Aus- 
tin, Miss Emery, Southwell, Chapman, and 
others, mijor and minor. When they first 
opened, they did a tremenduous business ; too 
much of a good thing, however, palled the pub. 
lic taste, and finally they drew more of the 
“stuff that makes the world go round” out of 
the treasury than they could possibly reflect in- 
toit. Then came a woful scattering among 
the troops; the stars shot forth from their 
proper clement, and fled, pretty much like rats 
from a falling house. The Slomans returned 
to England; the “dainty Arie.” has just gone 
back. Miss Emery has, we understand, mar- 
ried the Mr. Burroughs who was once so popu- 
lar here, and is now Lady Manageress of the 
Belfast Theatre, Ireland. Southwell, the gay, 
dashing, ranting Southwell, diced in the West 
Indies; and we now proceed to rehearse poor 
Chapman’s fate. In that beautiful cemetery— 
Ronaldson’s—stands a neat monument “ To 
the Memory of Samucl H.Chapman, late Mana- 
ger of the Walnut Tihestre, formerly of the 
Covent Garden Theatre, London ; born in 1799, 
and died in 1830, aged 31 years. “ Erected 
by his Philadelphia friends.” It has inscribed 
on one of the sides, * Even his Enemics loved 
him”—true, thought we, as we read the inscrip- 
tion, they at least must have loved that proud 
soul of his which buffeted the roaring torrent 
of his stormy buat short career. As a man, 
more need not be said of him. Those who 
knew him best, admired him as a kind husband 
and sterling, honest friend. As an actor, James 
Wallack is perhaps, the only one that could at 
all compsre with him in his very diversified 
range. Those who saw him so excellent in 
comedy would hardly believe that in Richard 
the Third, or in Peseara, he had but few equals, 
It was not our purpose, on commencing, to 
write a panegyric on Mr. Chapman, but mere- 
ly to give a brief outline of his latter years. 
Having departed from our plan, it is best to 
wind up as soon as possible. After his de- 
perture from the Chesnut Street boards, he 
officiated as Stage Manager for Mr. Wood, at 
the Arch Street Theatre. He finally became 





Lessee and Manager of the Walnut Strect 
establishment, where he exerted himself as 
never manager exerted himself before. He 
played nearly every night, and wrte many of 
the pieces performed. The last of his dramas 
proved fatal to him—it was on the subject of 
the “Mail Robbers,” which excited so much at- 
tention at onetime. For the purpose of sketeh- 
ing, Mr. Chapman rode out to the secne of the 
robbery at ‘Turner’s Lane; was injured by a 
fall from his horse, and died in the course of a 
week. With all his talents as a dramatist, and 
abilities as a manager, the theatre did not pros- 
per with him; he was always in difficulties, — 
We remember once when he was playing 
S.aunton, in the Heart of Midlothian, afier gal- 
lantly defending Madge Wildfire from the 
Scotch rabble, he was himself pursued bv the 
Sheriff's officers; he escaped, however, in his 
stage clothes, and found refuge with a friend, 
An apology of course was made to the audience 
for poor Sam’s “ sudden indisposition About 
ten month's before his death, he married Eliza- 
beth, daughter of the old favourite Jefferson, 
who has lately attuined a very high degree of 
popularity as an actress of an unbounded range 
of characters as her husband. 

We believe that this is the first notice of the 
life of Mr. S. H. Chapman ever published in 
this country.”’ 

Cuartes P. Crincu.—The Spy; a tale ot 
the neutral ground. The Avenger’s Vow; 
The Expelled Collegian; The First of May 
tn New York; all acted with distinguished 
suceess, 

Dx. Coorrrn.— The Renegade. 

Mr. Crarrs.— The Sea Serpent. 

Cromweti.— The Ocean Spectre. 

Georce Wasuincton Custus—Launch of 
Columbia ; Pocahoataa ; a national drama in 
three acts. ‘This piece was performed at the 
Walaut Street Theatre, Philadelphia, with great 
success, printed in 1830 by C. Alexander. Mr, 
Custus is also the author of The Rail Road ; 
Pawnee Chief; and several other dramatic 
pieces of a minor character. 

Tuomas W. Cotiins.—Martyr Patriots ; 
a tragedy in five acts, produced by Mr. James 
H. Caldwell, at his splendid temp'e, New Or. 
leans, on the 16th of May, 1836. Tue pro- 
logue, written by Mr. James Rees, was spoken 
by Miss Cushman. 

Rosert T. Conrnap.—This gentleman is by 
birth a Philadelphian, and by cducation a mem- 
ber of the bar. He was a frequent contributor 
to the various periodicals of this city ; but his 
first production that attracted public notice was 
a tragedy, entitled “ Conrad, King of Naples,” 
—successfully played at the Arch Street Thea- 
tre. A few years ago, he started a daily paper, 
called the Commercial Intelligencer, which 
was remarkable for the spirit and pungency of 
its political articles. The Intelligencer was 
afterwards united with the PhiladelphiaGazette, 
and Mr. Conrad continued for some time as 
co-editor of the joint concern, with Condy 
Raguet, Esq. A few years ogo, he preduced 
a second tragedy at the Walnut Street Thea- 





tre, entitled * Jack Cade,’* which was favour- 
ably received, and greatly advanced his reputa- 
tion as a dramatist. He has written much oc- 
casional poetry, and several of his pieces bear 
internal evidence of the possession of no ordi- 
nary poctic talent. The lnes on a blind boy 
soliciting charity by p'aying on the flute, are 
worthy of the pen of Wordsworth, Mr. Cons 
rad is better known as a political writer than 
for his labors in the flowery piths of literature. 
He writes with a pen of steel dipped in aqua 
fortis—a dangerous talent,and oxe which when 
freely exercised, seldom garners any other than 
a harvest of tares, We look upon this gentle. 
man as possessing talent ofno ordinary clibre. 
He thinks aceply, sees clearly, and is not dis 
poscd to imbibe reccived opinions, because en- 
dorsed by weighty names, without first casting 
them into the alewbie of his own mind. His 
prose is distinguished for its perspicuity, fulness 
of its sentence, happy illustration and forci- 
ble expression; and if he were to tarn his at- 
tention to history, political or otherwise, we 
have no doubt that he would produce such a 
work as would at once secure him an envia- 
ble place among the literary characters of the 
country. We understind thet he has com. 
menced a romance founded on important inci- 
dents of the revolution, and look furward with 
impatience for its completion, knowing, tiat 
whether it prove populir or otherwise, it will 
be no ordinary production. 

Alymere, is undoubtedly destined to rank 
among the very highest dramatic productions 
of our languege. ‘he plot, though claborate, 
is simple and unenveloped; the incidents are 
striking and effective ; the characters are drawn 
with the utmost vigor, and contrasted with ac« 
miratle skill; the sentiments are noble and 
manly, and the diction is marked with the 
truest perceptions of poetical excellenc 
"Chere are possoges in this piece which would 
not suffer by comparison with the choicest ex. 
tracts from the ablest of the older dramatists, 

D 


~————" Her poets fla-h the fires of song, 
To light her warrior’s thunderbolts along!" 


Wiruiam Doxvar.—(See Dunlap’s history of 
the American Stage.) The dramatic produc- 
tions of this ecuntry, to which little or no at. 
tention was paid prior to 1831, are of so limited 
a number and quality, that the task we have 
undertaken seems as one scarce worthy the 
notice of the historian ; a little reflection, how- 
ever, will show the fallacy of this supposition, 
based, it is truc, upon the aceredi‘ed pages of 
every periodical from the days of '76 down to 
the year above mentioned. Silence on the part 
of editors had given to the drama a character 
it certainly did not deserve, and its literary 
fame was looked upon in no other lght than 
were the rhymes of a Valentine, or the some. 
what brighter effusions of an album, and con. 
sidered about as durable. Dunlap’s plays, 
many of them fur superior to those of the 


* This piece has been since alterei by Judge Con. 
rad, and as Ayimere, or the Kentish Rebetiion, been 
highly successful. Produced at the Arch Street Thea- 
tre, Philadelphia, Jane 16th, 1¢41. 
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present day, were ecarcely noticed by the peri- 
odicals of his time. We must, however, ex- 
cept the Quarterly Review from whose pages 
we extract the following :— 

“ The earliest dramatic writers of New York, 
and we think the best, was William Dunlap, 
since better known as a painter than dramat. 
ist. This gentleman is the author and trans- 
lator of many excellent plays; many of the 
former written on the spur of the occasion to 
celebrate aniversaries, are of course hardly 
amenable to criticism. We regret that we are 
not able to procure copica of the whole, which 
are said to amount to upwards of forty in 
number. Among those we do possess, is a 
comedy call-d the * Father of an Only Child,” 
which the author in his preface states was 
written as early as 1788, and to have been at 
the time of its publication, the first and only 
American p'ay, that had come from the press. 
Setting this question aside, the play of Mr. 
Dunlap was, we believe, the first American 
play represented on the stage, and if it had 
possessed no other claim, would be entitled to 
particular notice on that account. It is, how- 
ever, in our opinion, one of the best in our col- 
lection.” (American Qr. Review, June, 1827. 

There are one or two errors in this article 
which we beg to correct. The first tragedy 
written in America, (at least known as such,) 
was Gustavus Vasa, written by Benjamin Cole. 
man, a student of Harvard College. ‘The first 
play printed in the United States, was the 
Prince of Parthia, written by Thomas Godfrey» 
published in 1765. The first American play 
enacted by a regular company, was the Contrast: 
by Royal Tyler, played in New York, 1787, 
one year before Dunlap wrote his “ Futher of 
an only Child.” 

The fullowing is a list of Mr. Dunlap’s Dra- 
matic productions : — Zhe Modest Soldier, com- 
edy; The Father of an Only Child, acted in 
New York in 1788; The Miser’s Wedding ; 
Darby's Return, an interlude; Lord Leicester, 
a tragedy; William Tell, or the Archers, opera; 
Fontainville Abbey, tragedy ; Ribbemonte, or 
the Feudal Baron, tragedy; Andre, tragedy ; 
Tell Truth and Shame the Devil, farce; The 

fatural Daughter, comedy; The Stranger, 
comedy; Lover's Vows, comedy; Sterne’s 
Maria, or the Vintage, opera ; Count Benyowsky, 
tragi-comedy ; Italian Futher, comedy ; False 
Shame, comedy; Force of Calumny, comedy ; 
Wild.goose Chase, opera; the Robbery, drama ; 
Fraternal Discord, comedy ; Abelino ; Where 
is He? farce; The Voice of Nuture, drama; 
The Glory of Columbia, her Yeomanry, a play 
in five ects; Bonaparte in England, farce ; 
The Proverb, or Conceit can Kill, Conceit can 
Cure, comedy; Lewis of Monte Blanco, play 
ia five acts; The Wife of Two Husbands; 
Peter the Great; The Blind Boy; Yankee 
Chrouology, interlude ; The Soldier of '16; La 
Perouse; The Stranger’s Birth Day; The Good 
Neighbor; Indians in England; The Merry 
Gardener, opera; Batile of New Orleans; 
Furtyand Twen'y, comedy; School for Soldiers; 
Rinaldo Rinaldini; The Flying Dutchman ; 
Thirty Years, or the Life of a Gambler; A 
Trip to Magara; The Knight of the Quadal- 
quiver, opera; Nina; The Knight's Adventure ; 
Robespierre; The Africans, and othcr p.eces 
uvpublished. Most of these have been success 
fully acted. 

In a postscript to a letter received from this 
veteran of the drama, he makes the following 
correction to his Dramatic History—he says: 

“I have to acknowledge injustice done to 


Burke, the historian of Virginia, in a note to 
page 14 vol 1, History of American Theatre, 
edit. Bentley, London. Relying upon the testi- 
mony of Lewis Hallam, 1 have very uncere- 
moniously contradicted his assertion that the 
New York company of comedians obtained 
permission to erect a theatre in Williamsburg, 
in 1750. In my subsequent researches for my 
intended history of New York, I have found 
that plays were performed in New York in 
1750, by players from Philadelphia, as carly as 
February. In my history I shall confine my- 
self to theatricals in this State, aud of course 
correct the above misrepresentation. 

“Page 22, same edition, for ‘ old Dutch’ 
substitute ‘German Lutheran.’ In the memoir 
of the author, same edition, vol. 2d, p. 46, for 
the word ‘resurrection,’ (a strange peculiar 
error) read ‘retribution.’ I quote the London 
edition because I have not the New York one 


at hand. [Dated New York, March 13, 1838. 


“A life well spent, whose early care it was 
His riper years should not upbraid his green, 
By unperceived degrees he wears away ; 
Vet hke the sun seems larger at his setting ” 


Wits Dontar.—This excellent old man 
is dead. The Father of the American Stage 
is nomore. The name of Dunlap is associated 
with our earliest reco!lections of the stage; 
well was he styled the veteran of the drama, for 
as early as 1789 we find him not only a man- 
ager, but an author—it was then he produced 
the “Father of an Only Child.” the second 
American play ever represented on the stage. 
Dunlap was the intimate friend of the heroes 
of '76, who made New York their place of 
abode ;—he dramatised numerous events of 
the revolution, and had them represented at his 
theatre ;—he was the intimate friend of Cooke, 
Fennel, Cooper, Hodgkinson, &c. As a writer 
Dunlap is plain aud simple, showing a perfect 
knowledge of his subject, and very particular 
as regards locality, data, &c. 

Dunlap wrote the life of his friend, Charles 
Brockden Brown, Esq,—it is a tiresome pro- 
duction, and the least interesting of anything 
he ever wrote. His best production is the 
“ Arts and Designs of the United States,” being 
a history of the Arts, more particularly how- 
ever of Painting, in this country—the author 
being himself a painter of no mean reputation. 
His History of the American Stage is inte- 
resting, as regards that portion of it termed 
green room chut,—and the names of actors and 
actresses are introduced who have flourished 
here since the arrival of Hallam’s Company. 
From this work the dramatic writer can glean 
materials for the biography ofall the celebrated 
votaries of the dramatic muse—Warren, Wood, 
Jefferson, Francis, Blissett, Cooke, Cooper, Fen- 
nell, Hodgkinson, and a host of others. The 
antiquarian after stage history can here find 
food for bis brain, and cull out matter for a 
small vo'ume.—It is in fact a complete epitome 
of the mimic world, and displays a wonderful 
deal of research. Dunlap has resided in New 
York nearly two-thirds of his life—like all 
men of talent who !ook to their pen for means of 
sustenance, he was poor—even his Romance 
of Real Life, entitled the “Water Drinker,” 
(a bad title) yielded him little or nothing— 
numeruus copies of this work are now lying 
dead upoa the shelves of our booksellers. 
They say a rose by any other name will smell 
as sweet; but I think that book by any other 
name would have had a better sound, and 
tickled the fancy of buyers much better. The 
« Water Drinker” is a work of his own tines, 








. | 
and he introduces a number of characters 
well known to the reading world, many of 
whom are living—while others have sought, 
in the other world, a refuge from their sorrows 
and misfortunes. Many of our readers may 
not have heard the name of William Dunlap. 
I inquired at a book-stand, the other day, for 
Dunlap’s History of the American Stage, and 
the mantold me there was no srch a book ! 
nor had he ever heard of the name. What a 
commentary upon our native literature; the 
puniest thing written across the water is re. 
pub'ished here, and read with avidity—while 
numerous American MSS. are lying upon our 
Bookseller’s shelves, awaiting the un-approach- 
able period for the poor devils to raise money 
to have them published. Is there an American 
Bookseller possessing hardihood enovgh to 
publish an American work on its own merits ? 
If there be one he isa prodigy, and should have 
his name engraved upon the everlasting tablet 
of our country’s fame—such a man is identified 
with its history; he is a component part of its 
existence, and if he exists and has being, let 
the public know it. We did not sit down to 
write a biography of Dunlap, nor the griev- 
ances of authors. Our object here is simply to 
call forth the pen of some abler writer, whose 
time and leisure can furnish, no doubt, a more 
extended sketch of the veteran of the American 
Stage. 

Da Ponte.— The Italian Husband, tragedy ; 
The Roman Wife, tragedy. 

Daviv. Dattinc.—Beaur without Belles, 
farce, acted in Petersburg, Va. 

Mr. Deurinc.—Carabasset, tragedy 

[See Anonymous.] 
J. B. Dumont.—The Invisible Witness 
acted in 1834. 

Rurvus Dawes.—Athenia of Damascus, writ- 
ten expressly for Mrs. George Jones, published 
by Coleman, New York, 1839. The New 
York press spoke warmly of this production, 
giving it a high place among t: e best dramatic 
productions of the day. 

F. Haroip Durrre.—Onylda, or the Pequot 
Maid ; Genius, ora Mother's Folly; The Black 
Knight. These juvenile productions of Mr. 
Duffee were written for a dramatic association. 
They evince much histrionic talent, and we re- 
get that the more matured writings of this gen- 
tleman were not of a dramatic character, as we 
feel assured they would rank among the best of 
our stage productious. 


OUR REVOLUTIONARY SIRES. 

Alexander Hamilton was hardly of age when 
he began to play his part in the awful drama of 
the Revolution, being only 20 when he was 
taken into the family of the Commander-in- 
Chief, with the rank of lieut. colonel ; Benjamin 
Franklin was 59 before he began to be heard 
of; Samuel Adams 44; James Otis 38; John 
Adams 35; Josiah Quincy 40 ; John Hancock 
38; and Thomas Jefferson 32, before they 
were greatly distinguished. And so with all 
actors of that age. They were full grown 
men—workingmen—ripened with toil and 
strengthened by long habits of endurance and 
eelf-dependence. Washington was a surveyor 
and in after life a farmer. (* Expressive 
silence muse his praise !”) Knox was a book 
binder and stationer. Morgan (he of the Cow- 
pens,) was a drover,—Tarlton got from him a 
lecture on that subject. Green was a black. 
smith and withal a Quaker, albeit through all 
his southern campaigns, and particularly at the 
































Eutaw Springs, he put off the outward man. 
Arnold —(I ask pardon for naming him insuch 
company )—was a grocer and provision store 
keeper in New Haven, where his sign is still 
to be seen—the same that decorated his shop 
door before the revolution. Gutes, who opened 
Bargoyne’s eyes tu the fact that he could not 
“march through the United States with 5000 
men,” was a “regular built soldier,” but after 
the revolution a farmer. Warren, the martyr 
of Bunker Hill, was a physician, and hesitated 
not to exhibit to his countrymen a splendid ex- 
ample of the manner in which American phy- 
sicians shou'd practice when called on by their 
country. Marion, the * Old Fox” of the South 
was a cow boy. Sumpter, the “ fighting cock” 
of South Carolina, was a shepherd’s boy. Let 
it be forever remembered that the men of the 
revolution were working men, those of New 
England especially :—Green, (as we have 
stated) was a black-mith ; Franklin a printer ; 
Roger Sherman a shoemaker, and Putnam, 
Stark and Allen were farmers; not a man of 
them all above his business or ashamed of his 
calling. 

* They ae tinkers, and tailors, and cobblers,—whay 
Were a patriots ? Were they not men ?” 


STORMING OF STONY POINT. 

Tue night had already s.ttled down gloomy 
and forbidding, on the evening of the 15th of 
July, 1779, when the advancing column of a 
little army whose uniform betokened it to be 
American, emerged from a thick wood on the 
shore of the Hudson, and in an instant the 
whole dim and shadowy prospect, disclosed to 
them along the bank of the river opened to the 
sight.—Far away lay Verplanck’s Point, now 
buried in a mass of shadow, while on the other 
side of the river, dark, gloomy, and frowning, 
rose up the craggy heights of Stony Point. 
Washed on three sides by the Hudson, and 
protected on the other, except along a narrow 
road, by a morass, the furt was deemed one of 
the most impregnable upon the river; and its 
capture regarded as almost impossible. Yet 
to achieve that gallant purpose, this litt!e army 
was now upon its march. 

A turn in the road soon hid them from the 
river, and after a silent march of some minutes 
duration, they arrived within a mile and half 
of the enemy’s line, and halting at the com- 
mand of their officer, formed into columns for 
the attack. Beginning again their march they 
soon reached the marshy ground at the base of 
the hill. 

“ Hist!” said the low voice of the general 
from the front, “ We are nigh enough now— 
HALT.” 

The order passed in a whisper down the line, 
and the column paused on the edge of the 
morasss, It was a moment of suspense and 
peril. Every man felt that in a few minutes 
the fate of their haza:dous enterprise would be 
determined, and that they would either be cold 
in death, or the Americin flag waving in 
triumph over the dark promontory ahead, now 
scarcely discernible through the thick gloom 
of midnight. Yet not a lip quivered, nor a 
cheek blanched in that crisis. About twenty 
paces in front the column, had halted, the for- 
lorn hope of one hundred and fifty men, with 
unloaded picces and bayonets fixed, while 
farther on a smaller group of shadowy forms 
could be seen through the obscurity, accoutred 
with axes, to cut through the abattis. Each 
man had a piece of white paper in his hat to dis- 
tinguish him from the foe in the approaching 
melee. The pause, was but momentary. The 
general had already reconnoitered approaches 
to the still silent promontory, and waving his 
sword on high he gave the order. In an:ther 
instant the dark massive column was moving 
steadily to the attack. 

It was a thrilling moment, during which 
that devoted band crossed rapidly over the 
marsh. As yet the enemy had not discovered 
them.— Even the hearts of the oldest veterans 
trembled with the cagerness of that moment of 
suspense. Already had the foremost of the 


pioneers reached the abattis, and the quick, 
rapid blows of their axes rung upon the night, 
when suddenly a shout of alarm broke from 
the fort, the gun of a sentry flashed through the 
gloom, and in an instant all was uproar and 
confusion withia the astonished fortification. 
Not a moment was to be lost. 

“ Advance! advance !” shouted Wayne, as 
he pressed rapidly on towards the abattis, fol- 
owed in death-like silence by his indomitable 
troops. 

“ To arms !” came borne on the night breeze 
from the fort—* to arms—to arms,” and then 
followed the quick roll of the drum. In an in- 
stant the enemy were at their posts, and the 
gallant continentals still maintained their silent 
but steady march, a fire, such as only despera- 
tion could produce, burst fro:n every embrasure 
of the fort. The incessant rattle of the mus- 
ketry, the roar of the artillery, the crashing of 
the grape-shot, and the lurid light flung over 
the scene by the explosion of the shells, and 
ttreams of fire pouring from the fort, formed a 
picture which no pen can describe. Yet amid 
it all the daring assailants steadily advanced 
not a trigger had been pulled in their ranks, 
Faithful to the commands of their general 
though trembling in every limb with eagerness 
they kept up their silent march, amid the fiery 
tempest, as if impelled by some god-like power. 
On—on—on they pressed. The whirlwind of 
fire from the fort ceased not; yet still they 
dashed along, charging at the point of the 
bayonet, over abattis and bulwark, until the 
enemy, borne back by their impetuous onset, 
quailed before them. The works were forced. 
Then, and not till then, was the death-like 
silence broken. A sound rung out from the 
Victorious troops over all the thunder of the 
battle. It was the watch-word of success. It 
was heard by the head of the column behind, 
it passed down their line, was caught up by the 
rear, and a wild shout, making the very welkin 
tremble, rang outas they dashed to the attack. 

The contest was short, but terrific. Over 
bulwark, battery, and prostrate foes the gal- 
lant continentals, headed by Wayne, pressed on, 
and driving all before them, met the column 
of their little army, with an enthusiastic cheer, 
in the very centre of the enemy’s works. In 
another moment the starry flag of America 
was waving triumphantly over the battlements. 

The enthusiasm of the victors cannot be de- 
scribed. But though the contest had been so 
bloody, not a man of the enemy fell, after re- 
sistance had ceased. The prisoners were dis- 
armed, a guard placed over them, and sentries 
posted on all the commanding positions around 
the works. The morning gun announced to 
the British fleet in the river that Srony Point 
WAS WON. 

HAMLET IN HOLLAND, 

Accounts have been published lately in some 
of our magazines,of the way in which the 
story of Hamlet is dramatized for the stage of 
the national theatre of France. Of late years, 
we believe, new translations of Shakspeare’s 
Hamlet have made the English version of the 

story better known in France, Germany, and 
Holland. The followiog, from a book of travels 
published in 1792, will show that the Hamlet 
then acted at Amsterdam, resembled the Ham- 
let of Duci*, acted to this day in Paris, in all 
its leading features: 

“Tne Dutch Hamlet is alinost a literal 
translation of the German, but differs impor- 
tantly from the English in fable and charact-r. 

“The story is simply this:—The king of 
Denmark has been poisoned by a fivorite of the 
queen; and that princess,in the headlong 
violence of her passion, consented to the death 
of her husband, and pro.ised to reward his 
murderer with her handand crown, The piece 
opens immediately a‘ter the commission of 
this bloody deed ; and the first scene is allotted 
tothe assassin anda friend, who is confidential, 
and indeed an accomplice in the villany. In 
the second scene a discovery of the murder is 
made to the queen by the lover, who claims 
his recompense, which from ‘the compunctious 
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visitings of nature,’ is refused. Many high 
wrougiit sentinents are given by the royal self. 
made widow, to justify a breach of her wicked 
promise, and to determine on throwing the 
whole regal power in‘o the hands of her son, 
Hamlet. ‘This resolution she maintains so 
steadily, that her lover, (Clodius,) the murderer, 
is converted into her most inveterate enemy. 

“Various sources of severe distress ensuc. 
An interview takes place betwixt young Ham- 
let and his mother, in which the conscience of 
the litter impels her co relate her share in the 
death of her husband, to the furmer, who has 
been apprized by his father’s ghost, of the 
horrid deed. This ghost is said to haunt him 
every where, but coes not make its public 
appearance, 

“ The Datch Ophelia is the danghter of the 
murderer, Clodius : of course the same principle 
that prevents the queen mother from an union 
with the assassin of her husband, destroys the 
intended nuptials betwixt Ophelia and Hamlet. 
Hereupon, the virtuous sacrifices of passion to 
principle produce several very tender and affeet- 
ing scenes. The filial piety of Iamlet, and 
the constitutional melancholy so exquisitely 
touched by Shakspeare, are by no means fecbly 
supported by the German poet, or by the Dutch 
translator. The introduction of a sacred vase, 
in whic are deposited the ashes of the poisoued 
monarch, is very happily brought on, and the 
addresses of the pious and heart-wounded son 
to it, press closely on the sofiest and best pas- 
sions of our nature. In the midst of these 
addresses of Hamlet to the ashes of his father, 
the queen enters, and her son, wrought to agony, 
gocs up to her, and with the outraged feeling 
of a son so situated, asks, Where is my father ? 
On her refusing to answer this question, he 
leads her to the urn,and in the same style of 
eloqueut brevity exclaims—Sce, mother—here 
is all you have left me of him! 

“This calls forth ull the penitence of a 
mother, The litter implores her death; the 
former attempts it; the dagger is pointed at her 
bosom; the parent kneels to receive, the child 
to give the blow; but by a powerful working 
ot nature, the eon falls into the embraces of his 
mother, wholly disarmed. ‘They rise together, 
and Hamlrt, unable to execute his purpose, 
rushes away, excliiming, “The wife has killed 
her husband, and my father, it is true ; but the 
mother must not be wurdered by the son.’ 

“The fate of this unhappy princess is, with 
more natural justice, consigned, by the Austrian 
bard to the hand of her lover, the guilty Clodiue, 
who, failing in the attempt to destroy Hamlet, 
is himseif stabbed by that prince, and the piece 
concludes with Hamlet’s resolution to prefer 
life to death, for the sake of virtue andthe good 
of his subjects.” 


MR. BRAHAM. 
HIS FIRST APPEARANCE ON THE STAGR. 

Oo Saturday, April 30th, 1796, was p.r- 
formed, for the first time, at Drury Lane thea- 
tre, a new Opera called Maumoup, Prince or 
Persia, which is the production of Mr. Prince 
Hoare. ‘The characters are as follows ° 

The Sultan Scariar, Mr. Aicken ; Mahmoud, 
eldest son of the Sultan, Mr. Kemble ; Noured. 
din, the younger son, Mr. Braham; Helim, 
the vizier, Mr. Packer; Barakka, deputy vizier, 
Mr. Suett; Abdou! Crffan, a favourite of the 
deputy vizier, Mr. Bannister, jr. Mofafer, 
chief of an Arab troop, Mr. Kelly ; Malek and 
Hassan, other chicfk, Mr, Sedgwick and Mr. 
Dignum; Aladdin, Miss Menage; leader of 
the populace, Mr.Caulficld. Balfora, daughter 
of the vizier, Miss Leak , Zobeide, daughter of 
the deputy vizier, Miss Miller; Zelica, a girl 
of Damascus, Signora Storace; Desra, an 
Arab, Mrs. Biand. 

Ou. this occasion, Mr. Braham, well known 
in the musical circles, came for the first time 
on the boards of a theatre. He posesses a fine 
tenor voice, and is a thorough bred musician, 
The music, which may be considered as a 
legacy of poor Storace to the harmonic world, 
possesss a very considerable share of merit. 
The overture was particularly admired. 
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ELST DOLE I I EET 
DRAMATIC MIRROR, 
AND LITERARY COMPANION. 


Saturday Morning, September 4th, 1841. 


THE DRAMA. 


There is scarcely a writer that has attempted 
an observation on the drama for some years 
past, but who invariably harps upon the degen- 
eracy of the modern stage, and the lamentable 
decline of the drama generally ; each giving 
contradictory, and the majority, very absurd 
Now 


our observation inclines to the opinion, that 


reasons, for its present depressed state. 


there is no radical change for the worse in the 
public taste for sound and genuine dramatic 
exhibitions; that the representation of good 
and legitimate plays are as keenly relished ot 
present, as they have been at any past pericd, 
and that the system, now general in conduct- 
ing theatres, is alone chargeable w ith the present 
depression; and this can be readily pioven. 
‘The stage, could we believe a moicty of writers, 
is going, or has gone, to “rack and ruin” 
at any time within the past twenty years,—yet 
the foolish drama, not awure of its silent and 
sure decay, it would seem, still clings to ex. 
istence ; a'though so thoroughly and irretrieva- 
bly ruined, it will not, like great Julius, clutch 
its mantle around its mouldering remains, and 
expire with decency. We will state what step, 
in our opinion, has militated, against the vital 
interests of the theatre, more than that of all 
other causes combined. ‘The great, the pri- 
mary, and the most fatal blow stricken against 
its influence, and which has, measurably, cast 
it from its high estate, has been the adoption 
of the odious “ starring system,” so called; 
which, coneeived in mercenary motives and 
fraud, has been carried on in grasping extor- 
tion, and deception, until the poisoned chalice 
is now being returned to their own lips, whelm- 
ing the professors, and. ina degree, the best 
interests of the theatre itself in common ruin- 
A system which only meane, gentle reader, that 
when (too often) a charletan, by the aid of un- 
paralleled assurance, deception, unbounded pre- 
tension, ly ing assertion, well timed and repeated 
douceurs to venal editors, succeeds in foisting 
himself upon public attention, and by these 
adjuncts sueceeds in his design, that of pocket- 
ing the lion's share of the “ plunder,”-—and is 
then succeeded by another, more potent than 
the first—until the line, like those seen in 
Banquo’s glass, showing so many more would 
stretch to the crack of doom,—why, that is the 
starring system ! Par example—Mr. Forrest, 
or Mr. C. Kean, (they are merely named for 
the sake of the illustration,) say to Mr. Simp- 
son, orto Mr. Pratt, “I will play for six vights, 
receiving for my splendid exertions on/y the 
one-half of the gross receipts of the tre sury 
each evening, and ycu then have only to liqui. 
date all claims against the the.tre with the 
romainder.’"—Why that, gentle reader, is the 
“starring system.” Beautiful, is it not? Per- 
haps, and it is by no means an uncommon 
event, many of the performers engaged with 
the “ great star,” are scarccly in‘erior, nay as 
oitcn as mt, very supe:ior to him: sce what a 
st. ong iacestive is furnished to the mcre modest 
He may pos- 
sibly, un’ess the star sweeps all away, reecive 
$35 weekly, but the “great man” rerely re- 


man to excel in his pro‘ssion, 


cvives less than $100 nightly! and then most 
considerate public, you wonder we have so few 
good stock actors, Pshaw! need we then for 
an instant wonder that so deceptive—so fla- 
grantly unjust—so swindling a system should 
shipwreck the best interests of any art that has 
ever existed. Truly, no! Again; formerly 
managers were few in number; so were the 
the “stars,” and their visits, few and far be- 
twecn, proved mutually beneficial: but as soon 
as speculative individuals began to perceive 
that profit was realised, what was the conse- 
New theatres, not really wanted, 
were forced into existence, swarms of pro- 


quence ? 


fessional persons,—some few ‘good,—a vast 
many indifferent, and the great majority sheer 
impostors,—were “induced,” kindly induced 
to visit this country. The refuse of England 
fattened on the gullibility of “the most free 
and enlightened nation on earth,” (vide—all 
fuurth of July orators,) and a fellow who pre- 
viously would have imagined himself in the 
seventh Ifeaven of Mahomet, on receiving 35 
shillings per week at home, modestly demands 
thirty-five and forty dollars here. The coryphee 
of the opera, of the third rank, or of no rank 
at all, drawing one france per diem, suddenly, 
by some Faustus-like proceeding, becomes, on 
touching American soil, installed as premier 
danseuse! Chorus singers of the London pa- 
tent theatres, by the virtue of father Atlantic’s 
magic wave, are suddenly trans‘erred to 
“prima donnas;” some of them, no doubt, 
like a certain cantatrice, being “ made so mosh 
of, me forced to fly my country.” The worst of 
all evils, however, was the system thus engen- 
dercd : 
speculators upon the drama: fellows, who, 
having nothing to lose, very magnanimously 
resolved to risk all they were worth,—suddenly 
becoming “worthy and enterprising mana- 
gers:”’ peculiarly innocent of all idea of the 
use and ol jects of the st»ge, they undertake 
the providing rational amusement for the “ dis. 


foisting a heartless set of penniless 


cerning public.” Occupying such a position, 
they can always command a dinner at a hotel, 
when ctherwise starvation might tise up before 
them, or what they e-chew as much, honorable 
labor; so “to't they went, pell-mell;” and so 
indus‘ricusly have they reaped and gleaned the 
land, that the thinking and observant portion 
of the community, disgusted with their un- 
blushing rapacity and daring effrontery, have 
gradually, and almost imperceptibly begun to 
resort to other modes of amusement. An idea 
has been advanced, that the decline of the 
drama may be attributed to the present intel- 
lectual state of the community ; others inti- 
mate that to the wide spread circulation of 
cheap journals, and diffusion of literature gen- 
erally, a portion of this desertion may be traced. 
—Whzy one would think these very reasons 
wonld be only additional causes why the 
theatre should receive increased attention and 
support. No, truly, ‘tis not to those causes its 
present depression may be traced. There is at 
present as much taste for the delightful and 
intellectual enjoyment which the drama alone 
affords,—as just an appreciation of its utility 
as an engine of recreation and instruction, as 
there has ever been even in its palmiest days. 
That there is a shadow over her glories now, 
may be truly and justly traced to no other 


motives or causes than those enumerated ; to 
remuncrating vastly beyond all bounds, the 
mercenary and grasping charletans "yclept 
“ stars,” who vampire-like, suck the very life- 
blood of their victim ; to the horde of swindling 
vagabonds, terming themse!ves * managers,”’ 
whose only requisites for so responsible a 
station seem to he, to subvert the stage—to 
degrade the actor—to destroy the very pro- 
fession—to make ti.e present generation scoff 
where their fathers admired and reverenced; 
and to render a “noble and humanising art a 
mere convenience for ignorant pretension, licen- 
tious intrigue, and sordid speculation.” Man. 
agers of this description would destroy any 
profession they engaged in; they are those who 
tell us that an audience should ouly regard the 
public, and not the private character of per- 
formers; if a few women dare to preserve an 
unsullied reputation, they forthwith consider 
them as dead weights to the theatre—these 
are the fellows who, without a dollar in the 
world, rent theatres, engage artists, receive the 
labor of the mechanic, and the wares of the 
shopman, and should the experiment not an- 
swer, resort to the benefit of the insolvent 
court.— Bat, thank heaven, like all grievances, 
the system has at length, became so onerous,— 
the swindling and the failures of late, become 
so frequent, that an awakened public are 
beginning to understand why it is that even 
when apparently receiving immense support, 
managers fail. Actors themselves are also 
beginning to have a little common sense, 
wisely considering a “ bird in hand worth two 
in the bush.” The day is not far distant when 
men without capital will not dare to become 
lessees of our theatres. Heaven send it. 


AN APT QUOTATION, 

On witnessing the tragedy of Othello, at both 
theatres last week; the Arch strcet and the 
National. 

“ Most sacreligious murder hath broke ope 

The lord’s annointed temple, and stole thence 

The life o’ the building.” 

ORIGIN OF THE DRAMA. 

The simplicity of the origin of the drama would 
appear fabulous, did we not know that many of 
the institutions of mankind, and, indeed, the pro- 
gress of civilization itself, have been derived from 
circumstances equally remote from the view which 
is ordinarily taken of them in the present state 
of society. It is said that one Iscariot, who had 
acquired from Bacchus the art of cultivatiag the 
vine, having seen a goat destroy the fruit of his 
labor, sacrificed it to Bacchus. From this event 
a festival was instituted, and the peasants were 
in the habit of dancing round the slaughtered 
victim and singing praises in honor of their favo- 
rite divinity. The songs or hymns used for such 
occasions were, for the most part, composed in an 
inflated style, and displayed the feelings of the 
times in figurative language. In process of time, 
these festivals increased in importance, and poets 
were employed to compose verses for the occa- 
sion. Thespis, a famous poet and contemporary 
with Solon, improved upon these mysteries, by 
introducing a person to recite some remarkable 
adventure ; and thus dramatic poetry was intro- 
duced into Greece, and the stage soon became a 
favorite source of general amusement, not confined 
to any particular or stated occasions. Both 
tragedy and comedy owe their origin to this sim- 
ple event, 
























































MRS. JONES. 

This excellent actress always reminds us of 
the inimitable Mrs. Francis. She is ever per- 
fect in her role, and identifies herself with the 
character she personates. We like Mrs. Jones, 
her appearance on the stage carries one back, 
as it were, to the olden time, calling up the 
images of the long past and mirroring them 
before us. It is to such artistes, the drama is 
to be indebted for its future character. An 
audience is very apt to applaud injudiciously. 
The sentiments of an author should come in 
for a share of their approbation, as well as the 
actor—nor should en actor be applauded for 
stepping beyond the limits of the author, and 
outraging a!l nature. Such things we have 
seen and heard. What right has an actor to 
depart fro:n the words of the text, and put in 
whole sentences, which would call up a blush 
upon his cheek, if he were present? This is done, 
and an audience app!auds it, we should espe. 
cially recommend the goose to all such innova- 
tion upon established rules. Now, Mrs. Jones 
isnever guilty of this; and why? simply be- 
cause her own good sense, and knowledge of 
the profession, teaches her better. She is au 
fait in all that appertains to stage business, a 
departure from which would be alarming to 
her friends. It is a pleasing task for us to 
speak of such advocates of the legitimate drama, 
they are associated with all our reminisences 
and like the old sterling plays give us an idea 
of what things were. 

We shall speak of this lady, and others of 
the profession hereafter, and we would gently 
hint, ’twere better for some of them to refresh 
their memories, and remember, than an actor’s 
stock in trade, is industry and perseverance. 


SKETCHES OF ACTORS, &c., 
FROM SHAKSPEARE. 
* A plague o’ both your houses.” 
THORNE. 
I have it in my nose.— Twelfth Night. 
A fellow of infinite jest —Hamlet. 
NEAFIE. 
—It fits Achilles much 
To throw down Hector.— Troilus & Cressida. 
There’s a strong fellow, Minas? 
Antony & Cleopatra. 
MONS. SYLVAIN. 
I am marvellous hairy about the mouth, 
I must_ to a barber.—Midsummer’s Dream. 
MR, HUNT. 
With a good leg, and a good foot. 
Much ado about Nothing. 

A most excellent figure.—Love’s Labor Lost. 
Will discourse most excellent music.— Hamlet. 
BURTON. 

He is a god—or a painter, for he makes faces. 

Love's Labor Lost. 
N. H. BANNISTER. (Buffalo.) 
{ beseech you all be better known to this gen- 
tleman, 
Whom I recommend to you as a noble friend 
of mine 
How worthy he is I will leave to appear here- 
after. 
——Sir, we were known together in Orleans. 
Cymbeline. 
For the Play I remember it pleased not the 
million.— Hamlet. 
He writes verses.—Merry Wives of Windsor. 
MR. JONES. 
A good old man.—Richard IIT. 
E. FORREST. 
That I did pluck allegiance from men’s hearts, 
loud shouts and salutations from their mouths. 
King Henry IV. 
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TOM WILLIAMSON. ( Boston.) 
Ay, he does well enough if he be disposed. 
Twelfth Night. 
Would you have a love song, or a sung of good 
life.—ib. 
Tom-in the voice 
—Ot a nightingale.—K. Lear. 
He writ me the other day— 
I think I have the letter in my pocket. 
All’s Well that Ends Well. 
MR. HILL. 
You strain too far.—King Henry IV. 
THE AUDIENCE. 
Guilty creatures sitting at a play —Hamlet. 
Madam, how like you this play ?—Jb, 
—Sweet ladies will it please you sit. 


King Henry VIII. 
MR TASISTRO, AS HAMLET. 


On Tuesday evening this gent!eman appeared 





on the boards of the Chesnut Street Theatre as 
Hamlet, one of the most difficult, and least under- 
stood of sli the heroes of Shakspeare’s plays. 
A novice should never attempt it; it is a character 
embodying everything, son, friend, avenger, prince, 
madman, lover, metaphysician, rhetorician, logician, 
warrior, scholar, gentleman, ecc, These are the 
principal features in Hamlet, and the man who 
attempts its impersonation must be in the full 
sense of the word a finished actor. From the 
tenor of the newspaper press, we had anticipated 
a rich treat in Mr. Tasistro’s delineation of the 
character of Hamlet but were disappointed ; the 
published statements of his vast renown in the 
south and west, turns out to be a trick of the 
press. Of his literary attainments we do not 
speak, but we do most unequivocally pronounce his 
Hamlet a failure. Mr. T. bas much to learn, 
years of practice, incessant labor, may raise him 
above many, but nature and art can never place 
him on an equality with those we might name, 
There is a stiffness in bis manner, a measured 
style of speaking which might be remedied, and 
needs must if he expects to pale the lustre of 
Forrest's diadem. 

It is not every literary man who takes to the 
stage that becomes a great actor: we can instance 
several, among whom was one William Shaks- 
peare, whose highest range in his mighty creations 
of character was the ghost in his very play of 
Hamlet. We can also instance, Sheridan 
Knowles, Buckstone, J. J, Adams, and John 
Howard Payne. 

Mr. Tasistro is not a novice in the profession, 
he has played often before ; time should have 
improved those fine literary talents he possesses, 
but it is evident there has been a sad neglect 
somewhere, and it is sheer filly for men to put 
their names up as stars, in flaming characters at 
that, when there are those in the stock compiny 
equally entitled to the honour or the profit, if 
avy there should be, arising out of such a display. 

Apart from this ill devised sysiem of starring, 
and anticipating public favour, Mr. Tasistro 
certainly possesses some sciotilations of dramatic 
taleuts; it is apparent however that his study has 
been off and net where it should be on the stage. 
He lacks stage knowledge, stage trick, confidence 
to tread the boards, qualities which can only be 
obtained by long apprenticeship. 

We will in conclusion instance a trifling 
departure from the text, trifling we say, but of 
much importance to the gentleman who uninten- 
tionally no doubt committed it, it occurred too in 
one of those beautiful walks of poetic fancy, 
wherein the genius of the great master of passion 
delighted to stray—we allude to Hamlet’s scl lo- 
quy—to be or not to be &c, more particularly 
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however that portion of it “the undiscovered 
country, from whose bourn no traveller returns, 
puzzles the will, &c.” It was given with good 
voice,(lacking however the reverence which the 
elder Kean gave it,) thus: “ The undiscovered 
country from which no traveller returns.” 

PHILADELPHIA THEATRICALS. 

CHESNUT SPREET THEATRE.—This 
old established temple of the dramatic muse 
opened for the season on Saturday evening, with 
Shakspeare’s beautiful comedy of “ Much ado 
about Nothing.” The principal charm of the 
comedy consists in its dialogue, all the characters 
are so admirably sketched, that the only draw- 
back to the pleasure of seeing it represented is 
the oecesional blunder of some half educated 
player who having no soul for poetry, or ambition 
for the future, hurries over beauties, as a clown 
would over a rich parterre. 

To say that its representation on Saturday 
evening was far from trespassing on what may 
be considered the hallowed ground of the drama, 
would be asserting what is not true, Faces and 
names familiar to us were au/ait in their respec- 
tive parts, if we except a deviation from the 
announcement bill in the cast of characters 
somewhat different from their line. 

Mr. Lambert actually corrected Shakspeare 
(an undertaking somewhat, hazardous at this 
stage of that very respectable authors reputation.) 
He made Dogberry a marvellous sensible fellow 
and a well spoken gentleman, an idea never 
dreamt of in Shakspeare’s philosophy. Strip 
Dogberry of bis original and peculiar mode of 
expressing himself, and little remains to enlist 
the reader in his favour. Give us the text, with- 
outcomment, The Orchestra is excellent. The 
alterations, additions, &c. have added much to 
the beauty and elegance of this theatre. 

The manager must not complain of the thin- 
ness of the house at the opening. The name of 
Elssler was suspended over the establishment, 
and it really seems to us as if that name alone 
was associated with its interests, Another awful 
commentary on the starring system, aod the 
taste of the public. 

On Monday evening “The Wife,” and the new 
drama entitled “* The White Scarf.” Mariana, 
in the Wife, Miss Hildreth ; Julien St. Pierre, 
Mr. C. Mason. 

Miss H. posseses many advantages for the 
the stage which time and experience will mate- 
rially improve, the character of Mariana is one 
which requires an experienced actress to render 
effective. It was however highly creditable to 
her talents and developed qualities which will 
ultimately carve for ber a high place in the walks 
of the diama. Mr, Mason's St. Pierre was a 
chaste performance, and elicited much applause. 

Tuesday, Hamlet, 

Mr. Lambe:t enacted Polonius admirably, he 
shou'd never play Dogberry; we are tcld that 
Mr. L. is considered the best Sir Peter Teasle, 
in the country. 

Mrs. Hunt's Ophiha superb ! — 

Miss Hildreth, Queen —portions good, there is 
much future promise in all that this young lady 
does. 

Mr. Richings was too stately for Horatio, 
Horatio is neither a fop, nor an admirer of bim- 


self, he is 
“ Just such a man 
As ever my Conversation cop'd withal, 
free from all art, and is “ not passion’s slave.” 


As such he should be painted to us by the artiste, 
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THE NATIONAL.—Mk. Forrest, Hack. 
ert, &c.—On Saturday Evening, the house was 
crowded, being for the benefit of Mr. Forrest. 
The entertainments were the “ Gladiator,” and 
“Therese.” 

On Monday evening Mr. Hackett made his 
appearance as the “ Kentuckian,” to a good 
house. We laughed at his Nimrod Wildfire, 
and we were going to say shed tears with 
his old Frenchman, Mong. Mallett, but as we 
seldom indulge in the luxury of cryiog, we 
left it for some fifty others who actually did. 

During the evening, the Swiss Brothers gave 
their unrivalled classic groupings: the Antique, 
Grand tableaux, Vivants, &c., &c. The very 
chaste manner these groupings are given, free 
from saw dust buffoonery, is highly pleasing, 
and richly repay a visit to see them, 

Tuesday evening, Brother Jonathan, Swiss 
Brothers, &c. 

“Who wants a Guinea?” is said to be an 
excellent comedy, would we could say as much 
for the patch work made from it. 

ARCH STREET.—Mr. A. A. Adams, has 
been fulfilling an engagement here with much 
credit to himself—but very little profit to the 
manager. Mr. Addams certainly plays well, 
and deserves especial notice, more particularly 
when he shows the dispostion to be “ himself 
again.” His King Lear was a correct picture 
of the choleric king, and his curse was given 
with a force and energy really astounding. 

Tuesday evening, Hamlet.—Hamlet, Mr. 
Addams. 

Wednesday evening, King Lear. 


WALNUT ST. THEATRE—Opened on 
last Suturday evening, with “Undine ; or, the 
Spirit of the Waters,” founded upon a German 
romance, and the farce of the Dead Shot, The 
admirers of me!o-drama and theatrical pagean- 
try, we incline to think, had a feast of it, as 
the spectrcle was produced with considerable 
cleverness, although in no respect equal to the 
“Naiad Queen,” performed ut the National last 
season. It is, however, possessed of much in- 
terest to the juvenile portion of an audience, as 
it has a wild and legendary character, which 
accords well with the youthful imagination so 
generally captivated by the ideal! Apart from 
the excellent performance of Mrs. Flyan, which 
(we would remark en passant,) we witnessed, 
nothing that impressed us forcibly, if a scene 
or two of rich mellow landscape be excepted. 
And these only serve to apologize for several 
which could be readily convicted of unusual 
longevity, were the managers disposed to sit in 
judgment upon their term of existence. 

Where was the stage manager, during the in- 
troduction of a pair of new wings to the old 
back scenes, which was permitted to remain so 
during the entire performance? If these im- 
portant adjuncts are not properly attended to, 
as well as the costume of the characters, the 
office of st#ye management will meet with its 
due censure, until the business is “ reformed 
altogether.” 

The pyrotechnical department was admira- 
bly managed, and evinced that the “Fire- 
king,” has an able representative in the gentle- 
man who prepares this portion of the scenic dis- 
play. It consists of brilliant illuminations of 
transparencies, with various colored fires, figu- 
rative of the Spirits of Fire and Water, each 














preriding over their element with the terror 
and power of majesty. And in addition, several 
thousand jets of fire and water, producing 
a splendid effect from the rich contrast be- 
tween the sparkling drops and fire, 

In this line of business, if well attended to, 
the establishment may succeed, as it appears to 
draw an immense number to the pit and galler- 
ies, whose taste it must be allowed is confined 
to melo-dramatic performances in preference to 
the higher range of theatrical amusement. 

The company marshall strong with Flynn as 
their manager, whose taste and judgment will 
no doubt be displayed during the ensuing sca- 
son, in the progress of which we shall have 
occasion to speak more in detail of the merits 
and demerits of the respective performanves. 

Annexed we give the names of performers 
connected with the establishment :—Messrs. J. 
Wallack, jr., Hadaway, J. Anderson, J. Foster, 
Mast. Charles Foster, Mr. Davenport, Charles 
Porter, Henkins, H. Tuthill, H. Russell, D, 
Anderson, G. Haynes, Master Wells, Master 
Reed, Mr. Johnson, W. Vache, Young God. 
din, John Reeves ; Browne, Reed, and Flynn, 

Mrs. Flynn, Miss Randolph, Mrs. Marsden, 
Mrs. Mossop; Miss Porter, Mrs. Hautonville, 
Mrs. Kiolock, Misses E. Ince, Kinlock, H. Kin. 
lock, Mrs. Wilks; Miss Reed. S. Smith, C, 
Smith, Gault, Sinclair, E. Sinclair, E. Simpson. 





NEW YORK THEATRICALS. 

THE PARK—Opened on Monday night to 
a full and fashionable house. The Midsum- 
mer’s Night Dream was beautifully got up, 
and for a first representation, very well per- 
formed. We do not think, however, that this 
piece will realize the anticipations of its friends, 
though one of the most beautiful of the poet's 
creations. The afterpiece was Robert Macaire, 
the principal characters by Browne and Wil- 
liams; it is unnecessary to say more, as these 
distinguished artists have in a measure made 
the piece their own. On Tuesday night, Mad'lle 
Romanini exhibited her graces on the slack 
wire, in what she terms Za fil de Cuirre. Her 
dancing on the fragile wire is truly wonderful; 
the “ Divine Fanny,” with the whole stage can 
hardly do more. 

List of the Park company :—Mr. Simpson, 
Manager; Mr. Barry, Stage Manager; Mr. 
Ferris, Prompter; Mr. Hillyard, Artist ; Messrs 
Browne, W. H. Williams, Fredericks, Fisher, 
Bellamy, Wheatley, Clark, Andrews, Guallott, 
Bedford, Nelson, King. Misses Cushman, S. 
Cushman, Grove, Mrs. Knight, Pritchard, 
Misses Turnbull, Bulira, and Taylor. 

BOWERY THEATRE.—The Carpenter of 
Rouen, was produced for the first time at this 
house on Monday evening. This piece has 
been played so often in New York that the pub- 
lic are fully acquainted with its merits, it is, 
therefore, useless for us to say anything in re- 
lation to it. Martien, the Carpenter, by Mr. 
Hield, was excellent ; this gentleman is a great 
addition to the Bowery company, and is, we 
think, the best stock actor they have had for 
some time, cither in high comedy or tragedy. 
Mrs. Hield, Stickney, Messrs McCutcheon, 
Gates and Foster, were also good in their re- 
spective parts. Miss Clarke, (daughter of the 
late John Clarke) is becoming quite a favourite 
with the Bowery Boys. Where is the substi- 
tute for Mrs. Herring? Come, bustle,—bustle, 





Hamblin—let's have two or three more females, 
(let them be good) and then your company 
will be complete. We were in error in rela- 
tion to Mr. J. S. Jones being stage manager 
of this establishment, he is merely engaged as 
Dramatist, and has the getting up of his own 
pieces. 

CHATHAM.—La_ Bayadere, Last Man, 
Paul the Reprobate, and King’s Fool, with 
Mad. I.ecompte, J. R. Scott, Kirby, and Mons. 
Martin, have been drawing crowded houses the 
past week. 

LITTLE DRURY.— This house has offered 
but indifferent attraction. Meagre profits have 
been the result. 

OLY MPIC.—Mitchell opens his little Tem- 
ple in a day or two. We shall expect a rich 
supply of Burlettas this season. Go ahead, 
Crummles! 

NIBLO’S GARDEN.—Wednesday evening 
was for the benefit of Miss Ayres, a universal 
favourite with the New Yorkers, she had (as 
she deserves) a bumper. 

VAUXHALL.—Nothing new at this place. 
We would advise the managers or proprietors 
to withdraw such a humbug as_ this Master 
Diamond. Give us the real Simon Pare, or 
none 





THEATRICAL ITEMS. 

Fanny Elssler, opened an engagement at the 
Chesnut Sireet Theatre on Wednesday—as 
was expected, the house was tremendous. 

Mrs. Fitzwilliams, Buckstone, and Mrs. Sef- 
ton are at Buffalo. The Misses Shaws are also 
there, giving concerts at Hart’s garden. 

Abbott is at Montreal. Mazeppa has been 
produced atthe Theatre Royal with decided 
success ; Mazeppa by Lewellyn, Olinska, Mies 
McBride. The Heart of Mid-Lothian, and 
the Illustrious Stranger, were performed there 
on the anniversary of the birth-day of Sir 
Walter Scott. 

Charles Eaton, the tragedian, has signed 
the Temperance Pledge at Cincinnati, and 
has delivered a Lecture on Temperance. 

Keppel, the illustrious, has gone to Europe. 
His family are still in the south. 

H. G. Pearson is in Louisville, on his way to 
Philadelphia. 

George Holland,—gone to England. 

Among the company playing at the Pavilion 
theatre, Boston, under the management of Mr. 
Garvey, we notice the following names :— 
Macready, Powers, Scott, Simpson, etc.; such 
names are a host in themselves. Powers played 
Dr. O’Toole, on Monday evening, the 23d. of 
August, and we expect to see Macready an- 
nounced shortly as Virginius! 

N. Johnson, familiarly called Nick, is play- 
ing Mazeppa, at Providence, R. I. He is en- 
gaged with Burton. Mr. and Mrs. Kemble 
are also there. 

Wemyss will not open the Front Street, 
Ba'timore, till Monday the 6th inst. It has 
been reported that Burton is connected with 
Wemyss in the management of this house ; 
but this we know is not the case. Wemyss 
goes ahead on his own hook. 

Nichols, with his equestrian company are at 
Wheeling. 

Ludlow and Smith opened the St. Louis 
Theatre, on the 25th ult, for the “ fall season,” 
at half priccs, for one month. 
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Mr. and Mrs J.Green, with Messrs. Collins, 
Taylor, and a Miss E. Randolph, are giving 
theatrical exhibitions at Albany. 

They are performing the legitimate drama 
at the Tremont, Bostun, with a very exccllent 
stock company. 

They have no stars at either house in Poston, 

Valentine, the eccentric Dr. is at the Boston 
Museum. 

The ‘Theatres at New Orleans, Mobile, 
Charleston, Savannah, Louisville, Natchez, Cin- 
cinnati, Pittsburg, Washington, D. C., Rich- 
mond, Norfolk, and Albany, are all closed at 
the present time. 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 


Wilson has been lecturing on “ Scottish Music 
and song.” The house was crowded to suffoca- 
tion. He sung several songs very beautifully, 
and was tremenduosly applauded. 

Le Rosier de Grand, and La Prendentente, are 
nearly ready for representation at the Grand 
Opera, Paris, but the attractions of Der Frei- 
schutz and Gizelle are so great, as to render the 
production of novelty for the present unneces- 
sary. 

The revival of Auber’s Zanetta at the Opera 
Comique has been delayed by the indisposition 
of Madame Anna Thillon, but is now promised 
in a few days, 

The workmen are actively employed at the 
Renaissance, or, as we must now call it, the 
Italian Opera; the fittings up and alterations of 
which will cost, it is said, 80001, 

Mad’ ile. Taglioni will not appear this year in 
Paris, as seems to have been expected, She pro- 
ceeds from England, to Sweden under whose 
clouded skies, it is written, she first saw the day, 
seven and thirty years ago; nota long time for 
mortals, but it seems a good round age fora 
Sylphide. 

obert Le Diable has been performing at the 
Pengola, ia Florence, in an Italian dress, and 
with as much success as had attended it else- 
where. Massi is the Roberti, C. Porto the Bel- 
tramioo (Bertram.) ‘The Princess and Alacia. 
Mesdames Mequillet and Schubert. Thirty suc- 
cessive representations proved the estimation in 
which the renowned Opera was held by the 
Florentines. 

At Weisbaden Benedict's English opera, “The 
Gypsey’s Warning,”’ translated into German, has 
been very favourably received. 

At Hamburg, the third Musical Festival of 
Northern Germany took place recently. Han- 
dell's Messiah, Webster’s Overture to Euryanthe, 
an Overture of Keethoven’s, with his Siofonia 
Eroica, were the leading features of the perform- 
ances. The orchestra consisted of five hundred 
musicians, 

The French Opera House, Paris, came very 
near being set on fire some few weeks since. A 
quantity of rags, deposited by the machinists in 
a cupboard, were found to be in a blaze, but the 
flame was soon extinguished, without damage. 








[A leaffrom the Olden Time.]} 

MYSTERIES AND MORALITIES. 

During the ages that immediately succeeded 
this importaut epoch, all Europe was shrouded 
in intellectual gloom, Genius and taste were 
forgotten things. Literature and Arts were no 
longer objects of human ambition, and the voice 
of the muses seemed to be hushed forever. In 
the eighth century, however, representations of a 
gross and ludicrous description were common in 
France and Germany, which have sometimes 
been considered the earliest dawnings of the 
modern dramatic art. But we are disposed 
to look to a later day. We shall consider it as 
springing legitimately from the Mysteries and 
Moralities which appeared io the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. The modern, like the 
ancient Drama, in the opinion of several critics, 
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was founded in the spirit of devotion. The 
‘songs of the Pilgrims, returning from the holy 
sepulchre, are supposed to have given the first 
idea of that kiad ef dramatic poetry, called 
Mystery. There are others equally distinguished 
for research, who maintain that with tne enkind. 
ling light of civilization, and the dawn of politi- 
cal and intellectual liberty, the natural aud irre- 
pressible taste for dramatic representation began 
to arise. The clergy denounced and endeavored 
to repress it; but finding it too strong and too 
general, they wisely turned it to account, aad by 
diverting the course of amusement from profane 
to sacred subjects, they contrived to extend their 
influence and interest among the people, Tous 
arose the Mystery; which, in all the southern 
countries of Europe, and ia England and Ger- 
many, preceded the rise of the national Drama, 

The subjects of the Mysteries were the re- 
markable events in biblical and legendary his- 
tory. Their name is derived from the circum. 
stance that generally, though not invariably | 
they represented the Incarnation, the Passion, 
the Resurrection and the other Mysteries in the 
life of our Saviour. 

One of them entitled “ Candlemasday, or the 
killing of the Children of Israel,” is preserved 
among the Digby MSS.in the Bodleian library, at 
Oxford, and has been published by Hawkins, in 
his “ Origin of the English drama.” This, how- 
ever, is far from being one of the earliest of these 
productions, for in the year 1110 as Dr. Percy 
and Dr. Wharton, have observed, the miracle 
play of “St. Catherine,” written by Geoffry, a 
learned Norman,® was acted in the Abbey of 
Dunstaple.”—Eztract from Prize Essay. 

The reader is referred to Collier's Annals of 
the Stage, for some interesting facts connected 
with the Miracle plays. 

“In one of our earliest numbers, mention was 
made of the Mysteries and Moralities, which 
may be considered as constituting the foundation 
of the drama in the christian countries of Europe, 
Some have gone so far as te assert, and, indeed, 
argue with much ingenuity that they originally 
came from the East to England—but others have 
insisted with much more plausible foundation that 
they were introduced into that island by the 
Roman conquerors, and they have argued the 
matter thus : 

During the government of the Anglo Roma ns 
in Britain, the pleasures arising from the stage 
seem to have been pursued with avidity, and, if 
we may be allowed to judge from the remains of 
theatres that have been discovered, or from their 
representations still extant upon medals, to have 
been very generally adopted. 

In Rome, we know that they were at the same 
period the delight of the people; and we also 
know, that there are vestiges of them still to be 
traced in the colonies of Gaul and Iberia, It is 
probable, that the Roman officers would either 
amuse themselves with acting plays, as our 
officers now do in Iodia, or would bring actors 
from Rome, as several of our players have visited 
our Eastern territories. But the Roman actors, 
whether officers or players by profession, that 
either visited or settled in Britain, would proba- 
bly, as in Gaul, derive assistance from the bards, 
the inferior orders of the Druids. For we can- 
not suppose, that all the bards, without exception, 
were so completely patriotic as to refuse to ex- 
ercise their talents to gratify foreign superiors; 


*# Died, 1146. 


and we know too, that then, as now, party 
divided the people of this island, and to party 
they owed their weakness and subjugation, We 
must also consider, that it was the policy of the 
conquerors to bluat in the imaginations of the 
conquered the powers of reflection, Had the 
keen sensibility of their degradation mingled with 
their thoughts to any great degree it might have 
revived opposition ; therefore the Romans deemed 
it necessary to amuse them in such 4 manner, as 
might occasion a suspension of sorrow, and, in 
the lapse of time, a forgetfulness of their former 
state. To this purpose nothing could so essen- 
tially contribute, as a succession of shows, 
pageants, and dramatic exhibitions; at which, 
taught in the Athenian school, the Romans were 
adepts, and of which the inhabitants of London, 
like their neighbours of Paris, were ardent ad- 
mirers. The histrionie ert fell with the Roman 
theatres, 

Before the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to 
christianity, their religion, like the paganism of 
the ancient Britons, was distinguished by numer- 
ous circumstances of rade pomp and barbaric, if 
not theatrical, grandeur. The ovations of their 
priests, with their musical accompaniments, be- 
speak a people whose sensibility was alive to the 
stimulation of sourds, both vocal and instrumen- 
tal. To their feasts, therefore. Scalds,(i.e.) bards 
and Harpers were absolutely necessary. These 
performers recited to their harps and other in- 
struments, the warlike deeds ef their ancestors. 
They had among them, when they performed, 
one of their order, who was absolutely a low 
comedian, and who, under the appellation of the 
Gleeman, amused the audience with stories, 
tricks, and mimickry, 

lo the miracle plays, mysteries and moralities 
of the ecclesiastics, in after ages, the Gleeman 
kept his situation, but was denominated the Vice. 
In stage plays he was called the Clown ; and when 
to this species of the drama the puppet show 
succeeded, he was denominated the Merry An- 
drew, The domestic Gleeman, afterwards the 
Fool, became absolutely necessary in every 
nobleman’s establishment, 

The Minstrel, who appeared after the Norman 
Conquest, seems to have been still more theatri- 
cal than the Scald or the Harper, He possessed 
all the qualities of the Gleeman, such as magical 
deceptions and legerdemain, He was a vocal 
and instrumental performer, a dancer, a posture- 
maker, and a jester, These kinds of people 
formed parties ; which may be thought to be the 
most ancient strolling companies of the kingdom ; 
for, indeed, they travelled from town to town, and 
from village to village. How agreeable they 
must have been to the English, whose peculiar 
cast of humour induced them, on every occasion, 
to seize opportunies for the enjoyment of these 
kinds of exhibitions, is, what almost every one 
has feit it, easy to conceive, 

Concluded in our next. 





MATRIMONY, 
The principal of this union may be reduced 
to five: first, that tendency which belongs to 
animal nature in general towards the continu- 
ation of the species: secondly, that love or es- 
teem which arises from the view of good quali- 
tics to another : thirdly, benevolence or friend- 
ship proceeding from this love: fourthly, a 
natural offection to children: and lastly, a re- 
gard to one’s own happiness. 


oe — 
—— 





[PAC SIMILIE OF KEAN’S WRITING.] 
EDMUND KEAN. 

E.imund Kean was born November 4th, 1787, 
in Castle Strect, Leicester Square. His father 
Aaron Kean, was a tailor, and brother to Moses 
Kean, the celebrated ventriloquist ; his mother 
was a daugliter of George Saville Carey. He 
was cradied by chance, and ro neglected in 
nursing. When scarce ly able to walk, he was 
placed under the care of a posture-master at 
Drury Lano theatre, where he is siid to have 
acquired an exiraordinary flexibility of limb. 
These exzitions were, however, too great for 
his strength and health,—his bones Lecame 
di-torted so much, that at four years of age his 
limbs unfitted him for public appearance, and 
it was only by timely aid of bracing irons that 
they were restored to symmetrical appeirance. 
He remained at this theatre till his fifth year, 
when a ludicrous accident occurred, which 
caused him to quit this temple of Thespi-. It 
is thus recorded by one of his biographers : 

“Mr. Kemble wishing to inerease the effect 
of the incantation scene in Macbeth, resolved 
that ‘black spirits and white, blue sp‘rits and 
grey,’ should be introduced in propria persona 
before the audience. Forthat purporea number 
of children were appointed to personate these 
fantastical ercations, who were to dance ina 
circle, while the witches were moving round 
the cau'dron. Among the number sclected for 
this purpose young Kean was of course em- 
ployed, as being accustomed to the business 
of the stage ; but his appearance on this occa- 
sion was as little advantageous to himself as to 
his employer. At the moment of Macbeth's 
entrance into the cavern our hero made an 
unlucky step, from which, owing to the irons 
about his limbs, he could not recover; he fll 
against the next child to him, who rolled upon 
his neighbour, who in tura, jostled upon the 
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next, and the impulse thus communicated, like 
an electric shock, went round the circle, till the 
whole party ‘toppled down headlong,’ and were 
laid prostrate on the floor. This of course 
produced much laughter among the audience, 
and the somb:e Kemble, who could but little 
enjoy a laugh occasioned by the failure of one 
of lus own introductions, took the infantixe 
performer severcly to task upon the subject, 
who, it is said, wittily excused himself by 
begging the manager “to considcrthat he (Kean) 
had never before appeared in tragedy.’ ” 

After this mishap, be was sent to school, from 
which he ran away, and went as cabin-boy on 
board a vessel lound for Madeira; he there 
fell sick, was returned pennyless to his native 
shore, where he found his father dead, and could, 
for some time, learn no tidings of bis mot! er. 
At the age of fourtcen, he joined a small com- 
pany of players, and performed in Yorkshire, 
and shortly after, in Richardson's company. 
At Eton, where Kean was a successful hero, 
the theatre, or show-booth, was crowded every 
night, and the fame of the young actor reached 
the palace. A message from royalty, com- 
manding the attendance of Kean, astonished 
and delighted the manager and the mother, or 
reputed mother, of the young hero, who was 
with him. But whatwasto be done? Although 
the “ business” at Eton had been good, it had 
not lasted lng enongh to enable the actors to 
renew their wardrobes. Kean's upper garment 
was something between a coat and a jacket ; 
he had a rusty hat and black neck.kerchief 
and a pair of nankeen trousers, reaching little 
below the knee, and retaining none of the pris. 
tine colour. In such attire, he cou!d not 
present himself before royalty, At length by 
dint ot begging and borrowing, he was made 
“ decent,” an had the honor of appearing and 
reciting before Majesty. On returning from 
the palace with a couple of guineas in his 
pocket, Kean “ disdained the showman’s pusin- 
ful life;” and, afier counsel with his mother, 
decided on quitting Mr. Richardson’s booth, 
and taking the Town Hall for recitations. The 
speculation, however, did not succeed, and Kean 
ended as poor as he had commenced it, save in 
fame, which had increased considerably. Here 
he attracted the attention of Dr. Drury, who 
sent him to Eton schoool, where he remained 
(under the name ofCarey) nearly three years. 
On leaving Eton he resumed his theatrical 
career, under his assumed name of Carey, and 
obtained an engagement at Birmingham, where 
he opened in the arduous part of Hamlet; 
which was, however, considered a failure by 
the townsfolk. From Biriningham he pro- 
eeeded to Edinburgh, where he was rather 
tolerated than admired, Inthe year 1805, we 
find him acting at Sheerness; and about this 
period he was «vgaged for inferior business at 
Haymarket theatre, where he remained one 
season, and was then engaged at Croydon, but 
relinquished his engagement at that theatre 
rather than play Laertes to Master Betty's 
Hamlet ; an instance of the value he set upon 
his own talents, and the respect he had for the 
profession itself, which be thought would be 
sacrificed by a boy's personating one of Shaks- 
peare’s heroes. In the corps to which Kean 
was attached, the weekly receipts of the individ- 
ual performers amounted, on an average, to 
the immense sum of three shillingsand sixpence! 
out of which ‘he actor had only to find himself 
in bed, board, washing, clothing,—in short, in 
a'l the necessaries of life, and all the tawdry 
trappings of the stage; and yet, as a proof of 
the extraordinary infatu tion which such a life 
possesses for its followers, Kean has been 
repeatecly heard to dec'ere, even in the zenith 
of his success, that he was a happier man in 
those days, when he received but three shillings 
and sixpence weekly as the reward of his 
performances, night after night, in tragedy, 
comcdy, farce, pantomime, and song ; than at 
the head of his profession, and in the receipt 
of thousands. 


Concluded in our next. 
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TURNER’S DRAMATIC LIBRARY, 

A Cheap, Uniform, and Correct Edition 
of all the Best 
Tragedies, Comedies, Operas, and Melo-Dramas, 

This work is correctly marked with the stage 
business as performed at the principal Theatres 
in the United States ;—and, from its great utility, 
is universally patronised by the Theatrical pro- 
fession ; and is in constant use for prompt and 
part books, in the Boston, New. Yok, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, New-Orleans, and Mobile 
Theatres. 

Each play is embellished with a highly finished 
portrait of some celebrated performer in a favor. 
ite character ; or with a fine engraving on wood, 
of an interesting scene, executed by one of the 
first artists in the country. 

The lovers of Dramatic Literature will find 
this edition of Acting Plays infinitely superior 
to any before offered to the American public, 

It combines those essential requisites, cheap- 
ness, elegance, and correctness, and will be en- 
riched with many valuable and rare productions. 

These Plays will form an excellent companion 
to the Theatres ; while to those who have neither 
the opportunity nor inclination to attend there, 
but to whom dramatic reading is a favourite re- 
laxation, they are invaluable, : 

1 Therese. 30 Omnibus. : 
Portrait of Forrest. 31 Uamon and Pythias. 


2 Dead Shot. 32 Gladiator. 
3 Hamlet. 33° Pickwick Club. 
4 Chimney Piece. 34 Pizarro. 
5 Clari, 35 Love Chase. 
6 Dumb Belle. 36 Othelle. 
7 Unfinished Gent. Port:ait of Miss A. Fisher 
8 Golden Farmer. (37 La Sonambula, 

Portrait of Sefton|38 Lady of Lyons, & 
9 John Jones, /39 Athenian Captive. Z 
10 Uncle Sam, 140 Woman’s Wit. { 
11 Tom Cringle. i4) The Irish Lion, ' 
12 Hunting a Turtle, (42 The Spitfire ; 
13 Provost of Bruges. (43 St, Patrick’s Eve, t 
14 Wandering Minstrel) Portrait of Mr. Power, 
15 Richard II. 44 Rory O’ More. 


45 The Ransom. 
46 Pleasant Neighbor. 
47 Maid of Mariendorpt 
48 Tom Noddy’s Secret 
49 The Stranger. 
50 Ion 

Portrait of Miss Tree. 


Portrait of Booth, 
16 Man about Town, 
17 My Uncle John, 
18 Heir at Law. 
19 The SevenClerks 
20 Lucille. 
21 Douglas, 
22 Review. 51 Richelieu. 
Portrait of Hédawey. 52 Virginius. 
93 Ugolino, 53 The Sea Captain. 
33° P. P. 54 Love. 
25 Mummy. 55 Maid of Florence. 
26 Wrecker’s Daughter 56 Johu di Procida. 
27 Bottle Imp. 
28 Flight to America, 58 Cinderella. 
29 Wallace. 59 Fra Diavolo. 
Portrait of Conner. (60 Money. 
FISHER!S EDITION 
oF 
Standaid Farces and Interludes, 
W olf and Lamb. | Married Rake. 
Personation. | Monsieur Tonson, 
Irish Tutor. Good Nizht’s Rest 
Idiot Witness, Bombastes Furioso. 
The Secret. |State Secrets. 
Day in Paris. {turning the Tables, 
Scan. Mag. Snaws, 
The Rendezvous. Il'wo Gregorie. 
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